The Story of British Diplomacy
not in their former light as the agents of court or of cabinet, but as trustees of the national honour and agents in executing the national will As Canning's political opponent Sheridan put it, all factions must unite to help a people animated, like the Spanish, with one spirit against Bonaparte. It was, he said, the kind of chance in vain longed for by Fox. Therefore, from all Foxites, Canning must receive a support as cordial as if the man whom they most loved were restored to life. To the Tory Foreign Minister, Canning, had indeed come the opportunity, denied to the democratic Fox, of popularising the technicalities of his portfolio. As he himself put it, in making Spain the theatre of war the common tyrant of mankind had offered for a battlefield a sea-girt and mountainous region where the numerical inferiority of the British armies will expose them to less disadvantage than in any other theatre of European warfare. Till now no Foreign Minister had been sure that his operations might not be hampered by the indifference of his official staff, or his policy at some critical point overruled by some ministerial colleague. Thus when Fox on his third term, after a month's interval of Lord Mulgrave, followed the Earl of Harrowby, he had the greatest difficulty with the permanent members of his staff, attached as these were to the Tory tradition of the Duke of Leeds. The Duke of Leeds himself, in Pitt's Government, and the Prime Minister worked harmoniously together only on the principle of the one never trusting the other out of his sight. When, with Pitt still at the Treasury, Grenville went to the Foreign Office, the Secretary of State was incessantly complaining, with or without cause, that even if despatches
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